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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. -- James Monroe 
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American Deal With 
British Is Analyzed 


In Exchange for 50 Destroyers 
U. S. Receives Long Chain 
of Atlantic Bases 


IMPLICATIONS IMPORTANT 


Many Observers Think Trade Indicates 
Closer Relations with Britain and 
Possible German Triumph 














The recent surprise agreement under 
which the government of the United States 
has given the British government 50 old 
destroyers, in exchange for the right to 
build a string of naval and air bases in 
certain British possessions in the western 
Atlantic, is of tremendous importance to 
the United States. It may well rank with 
our move to build the Panama Canal and 
with our entry into the World War as one 
of the most important milestones in twenti- 
eth century foreign policy. Like nearly all 
important moves, the exchange has aroused 
considerable controversy. Public discussion 
in particular has revolved around three 
questions: (1) Was the sale of 50 warships 
to a belligerent nation an unneutral act 
which might involve us in war? (2) Was 
it proper for the President to negotiate 
such an agreement without first obtaining 
the consent of Congress? (3) In what way 
do the proposed bases fit into our scheme 
of defense? 


British Needs 


According to the two well-informed 
Washington columnists, Alsop and Kintner, 
the question of selling American destroyers 
was first raised in April, when France made 
it known that she needed at least two 
dozen more to maintain convoys in the 
Mediterranean. The Allied destroyer 
shortage became more acute as the months 
passed. Britain lost many of these small 
but useful ships in removing her shattered 
expeditionary force from France after the 
Battle of Flanders. When France fell and 
her navy was neutralized, Britain faced 
the prospect of fighting the war alone with 
her naval efficiency impaired by a destroyer 
shortage. The British government has ad- 
mitted losing only 30 of its 170-odd de- 
stroyers, but many observers believe its 
losses to have been greater. At one time, 
according to Alsop and Kintner, “the Eng- 
lish navy’s flotilla of destroyers at sea and 
ready for action numbered less than 70 
vessels.” The rest, presumably, had been 
sunk or were undergoing repairs. 

Whatever the facts may have been, the 
situation was presented by the British some- 
what as follows: “We need destroyers, and 
we need them urgently. Unless we get 50 
of them to tide us over until our new fleet 
is ready, in 1941-42, and get them quickly, 
we do not like to think of what may hap- 
pen.” Apparently impressed, President 
Roosevelt released 50 over-age “flush deck” 
destroyers, of which we still have about 
155. 

Was this a neutral act? Germany and 
Italy say “no.” Americans opposing in- 
tervention in the conflict in any form 
(among them such well-known figures as 
Senators Clark, Nye, and Wheeler, and 
such influential newspapers as the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch) also say “no.” There is 
plenty of room for disagreement. It has 
been pointed out that Britain sold warships 
to the United States during the Spanish- 
American War without seriously impairing 
her relations with Spain. On the other 
hand, the United States objected sharply 
when Britain sold warships to the Con- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Spending Your Time 
By WALTER E. Myer 


“How do you spend your time?” That is a question with which we are familiar. 
We all speak about spending time. But did you ever stop to think of what that means? 
You are given a certain amount of time—24 hours a day. No one has any more; 
no one has less. You must use up all this time each day. You must spend it—buy 
things with it. You can’t keep any of it over until the next day. But what can you buy 
with this capital which you receive each day? What can you buy when you spend your 
allotment of time? You can buy many things. You may buy information, skill, friend- 
ship, recreation. You can use it to broaden your interests, to develop your personality, 
to prepare for success in a vocation. Or you may squander your time just as you may 
squander a supply of money which is given to you. You may spend time wisely or 
foolishly just as you may spend money wisely or foolishly. But spend it you must. 


It should be clear, therefore, that the most important thing for a young person to do 
is to learn to spend his time wisely. It is surprising that so little thought is given to that 
necessity. Many people go along day after day and week after week, thinking very little 
about their use of time. They spend it, to be sure. They can’t avoid doing that. But they 
spend it as an ignorant ne’er-do-well or a reckless waster might spend money. They 
spend it for things which do not even give them passing pleasure. In many cases they 
don’t even know how they have spent their time. They only know, if they think of it at 
all, that, at the end of a day or week or year, they have made no wise purchases with their 
time; that, after all their spending of it, they are no nearer to efficiency in a vocation than 
they were, that they are no better informed, that their cultural interests are no more 
varied, that they are no more attractive in personality. 


If you want to learn how to use time wisely, the first step is to check up on yourself. 
What do you spend your time for each day? You spend about a third of it sleeping, 
perhaps. You can’t well avoid that. You may spend about a twelfth of it eating. You 
spend several hours in class. You spend some time studying your lessons. With some of 
your time you buy the pleasures which come from conversation, or from the movies or 
sports or hobbies. You spend some time, more than you would think, going from place 
to place. If you are wise you spend some of your time for the development and pleasure 
which come from reading newspapers, magazines, or books. But do these things take up 
all your time? How much do you spend merely for the privilege of loafing? How much do 
you actually waste for things which leave you bored rather than stimulated? I suggest 
that you keep books on yourself for a few days. See what you do with each of your 
24 hours. 





Conscription Bill Is 


Voted by Congress 


400,000 Expected to Be Called 
This Fall for Compulsory 
Military Training 


CONSCRIPTION OF INDUSTRY 


Amendment Authorizes Government 
to Run Factories Which Re- 
fuse to Cooperate 














Few debates in our history have stirred 
the American people more deeply than that 
which has been waged over the conscrip- 
tion issue during the last three months. 
From the time the debate opened in Con- 
gress early in August until the measure was 
finally passed by both houses, between three 
million and four million words were uttered 
by the advocates and opponents of compul- 
sory military training. And before the de- 
bate began on the floor of the Senate and 
the House, additional millions of words of 
testimony had been presented to the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committees of the two bodies. 
On the radio, in the newspapers and maga- 
zines, in public meetings of various kinds, 
as well as in private conversation, millions 
upon millions of words have been spoken 
and written on the subject. 


Conscription Accepted 


Final action on the conscription measure 
will probably have been taken by the time 
this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
reaches its readers. As we go to press, 
both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives have voted in favor of conscrip- 
tion, although certain differences exist be- 
tween the two bills. A conference commit- 
tee, composed of members from both 
houses, will iron out these differences, 
agree upon a final measure, submit it to a 
vote. Then the President will place his 
signature upon it, making conscription the 
law of the land. Thus for the first time 
in American history, men will be called, 
in time of peace, by the government to bear 
arms and undergo a period of military 
training. 

The conscription law finally decided upon 
may differ somewhat from the measures 
which were passed by the Senate and the 
House. Since there are certain differences 
between the two bilis—differences with re- 
spect to age, date when conscription will 
go into effect, conscription of industry, 
and others—we shall outline here the main 
provisions of the measures passed. The 
following are the main provisions of the 
two bills: 

1. Who will be obliged to register? The 
Senate bill requires every man between the 
ages of 21 and 30, inclusive, to register. 
The House bill calls for the registration of 
all men between the ages of 21 and 44, in- 
clusive. The conference committee must 
compose these differences and agree upon 
the age group which must register for mili- 
tary service. 

2. How many men must register? If 
the Senate age limits are accepted, an esti- 
mated 12,000,000 men will be compelled to 
register. The House age limits would 
double that number. 

3. When will registration take place? No 
definite date is fixed, although all persons 
covered by the law will register on a fixed 
day, probably two weeks after final enact- 
ment of the law. Registration will be con- 
ducted by election officials in the various 
localities. 

4. Must everyone within the age limits 
register? Yes, with the exception of a few 
specified classes. Exemptions are made 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














Industrial Mobilization During the World War 


N its present program of national defense, 

the United States has the experience of 
the World War to fall back upon. There 
are many indications that the government 
is taking advantage of the good features 
of the earlier preparedness program and 
is seeking to avoid the mistakes which 
were made a quarter of a century ago. 
Many of the steps which are now being 
taken in the defense program were de- 
ferred until considerable time after the 
nation was at war, and then entirely new 
plans had to be de- 
vised, for there was 
no previous experi- 
ence to turn to for 
guidance. 

When the United 
States entered the 
World War, April 6, 
1917, it was woefully 





unprepared for the 
titanic struggle. A 
National Defense 


Act had been passed 
a year earlier, it is 
true, and a Council of National Defense 
had been studying the needs of the na- 
tion in the event that it should become 
involved in war. But the task of raising 
and training and providing an army with 
equipment and of mobilizing the entire 
economic resources of the nation had 
hardly reached the blueprint stage when 
war was declared. 


DAVID S. MUZZEY 


Presidential Powers 


In order that the full weight of the na- 
tion might be thrown into the war effort 
as quickly as possible, vast and sweeping 
powers were bestowed upon President Wil- 
son. It can be said that democracy was 
largely suspended for the duration of the 
war. The President was given almost ab- 
solute power over the entire economic life 
of the nation—power to commandeer in- 
dustries and mines, to fix prices, to requisi- 
tion supplies, control distribution, and 
take over the entire transportation and 
communication system of the United 
States. 

The industrial mobilization of the World 
War was effected through a series of 
boards and commissions with enormous 
powers and responsible solely to the Presi- 
dent. The cornerstone of the entire struc- 
ture was the War Industries Board, headed 
by Bernard M. Baruch. The Board became 
dictator of all American industry. The 
production of some 30,000 different articles 
came under its supervision. It had the 
task of purchasing all supplies for the gov- 
ernment and for the Allies as well. It could 
fix prices, develop new industries and 
sources of supply, standardize products, 
eliminate waste and inefficiency, determine 
which industries were entitled to supplies 
and to transportation facilities. In a dozen 


ways it could force industry to fall in line, 
not the least of which was its power to 
commandeer factories and plants if neces- 
sary. 

In order to conserve the supply of food 
so that adequate supplies could be sent to 
the Allies, a Food Administration, under 
Herbert Hoover, was set up. Almost un- 
limited powers were conferred upon the 
agency. It had power to fix prices of 
food products, to license distributors, su- 
pervise exports, and stimulate production. 
All sorts of devices were employed to ac- 
complish the desired results, some of them 
compulsory, others voluntary. The Amer- 
ican people underwent wheatless Mon- 
days, meatless Tuesdays, and learned to eat 
sugarless candy. 

A similar agency for the conservation of 
fuel was set up. It introduced fuelless 
Mondays in order to conserve coal and it 
inaugurated the daylight saving time system 
as a similar conservation measure. Non- 
essential manufacturing industries were 
closed down and the display of electric 
signs was forbidden. 


Other Controls 


Control of the nation’s foreign trade was 
placed in the hands of the War Trade 
Board, which established a licensing system 
over exports and imports. Certain prod- 
ucts could not be exported at all. Ameri- 
can firms were denied licenses for exports 
to foreign firms suspected of trading with 
the enemy. 

Labor relations during the war were han- 
dled by two agencies. The War Labor 
Board was set up to act as an umpire be- 
tween workers and employers in settling 
labor disputes. The War Labor Policies 
Board, headed by Felix Frankfurter, now 
Supreme Court justice, had the responsi- 
bility of determining policies with respect 
to wages, hours of work, and other condi- 
tions in the war industries. 

The government itself entered directly 
into the field of transportation and com- 
munication. It took over and operated the 
railroads, terminals, express companies, 
sleeping-car companies, elevators, ware- 
houses, and telephone, telegraph, and cable 
lines. The Emergency Fleet Corporation 
was given the task of providing shipping 
facilities as rapidly as possible. It took 
over all private shipping, constructed new 
shipyards, bought or commandeered neu- 
tral ships. The Corporation succeeded in 
increasing the American tonnage from one 
to 10 million. 

Within a few weeks, the United States 
government stepped into the economic life 
in a way undreamed of before in our entire 
history. The entire industrial, agricultural, 
and even intellectual resources of the na- 
tion were mobilized for war purposes. The 
cost was terrific, but the job was done with 
speed and, for the most part, efficiency. 


Our Neighbors - 


” 





JF UIS book is going to save me no end of trouble,” says Miss Reeder, the school 
librarian. “The students have been running to me for information about colleges. 
They have wanted me to advise them where to go, and I really couldn’t do it. I’ve 
tried to refer them to reliable information on the subject but haven’t known just where 
to turn. But here is a lifesaver—‘Choosing a College,’ by John 
R. Tunis. It is a readable book, which any boy or girl will 
really enjoy, and it gives very sensible advice concerning the 
choice of a college. One can find out here how much it costs 
to go to different types of schools and how one may get through 
college on scholarships, loans, or by working his way. The 
author makes a number of useful suggestions about the way to 
go about it to select the most appropriate college or university. 
He also presents his ideas as to who should go to college and 
who should not, and has words of encouragement for those who 
cannot have college careers.” ’ 
“Before I forget it,’ continues Miss Reeder, “I’ll send a check for $2.50 to Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York, and get another copy of this book. I’m sure 
that one won’t be enough for the library after the students get acquainted with it.” 
Ks 





“>< you know,” inquires young Harry Thompson, “that the industries of the 
United States spent over half a billion dollars last year in scientific research 
and in creating a demand for the new and improved products which resulted from 
research?” Harry’s friends didn’t know this, but they 
think it a very fine thing. It must mean that we are 
making very rapid progress. But Harry does not agree 
with them. “The inventions and discoveries of science 
create as many problems as they solve,” he says. “Change 
does not necessarily mean progress. It may mean the 
reverse. Science may destroy civilization because of the 
uses to which its instruments are put. And while some 
people are helped by changes introduced by science, others 
are ruined. Whole industries are destroyed because changes 
take away the markets for their products.” Harry gives 
out this other bit of information: “While we spend half 
a billion dollars a year to make economic and social changes, we spend less than 
a million in social research to study the effects of the changes. If we don’t spend more 
time studying economic, social, and governmental problems and studying them effectively, 
our civilization may perish in spite of scientific advances.” 

Harry’s friends wonder where he gets his ideas. As a matter of fact he got this par- 
ticular batch of them from an article, “Nobody’s Business,” in the September Atlantic. 

* * * 


ILL GROUCHO can’t understand why he wasn’t invited to Saturday night’s party. 
He is one of the best athletes in the school—possibly the very best. This should 
assure him popularity, but he doesn’t seem to have it, and he sees no reason for his 
being shunned. Everything has gone wrong today. At break- 
fast the toast was burned and he made a scene about it. Every- 
one else considered it a small matter, but to Bill it was vital. 
Then as he was driving to school a car cut in ahead of him, 
and he was infuriated. Someone jostled him as he went down 
the hall to his first class and that didn’t help matters. He was 
told by his history teacher that he had made C on last week’s 
test. He considered the grade unfair and unjust and carried his 
complaint to the principal but received no satisfaction. 
Everywhere Bill turns, something happens to irritate or anger 
him. It seems that every hand is against him. Friends have ad- 
vised him that the fault is his own, that he is too easily ruffled 
over trifles, that he lacks poise and a sense of humor. He has been told that dis- 
agreeable things come frequently into each person’s path, but Bill pays no attention to 
this advice. Why, added to all his other irritations, should there be this humiliation about 
not being invited to the party? He simply can’t see through it. 
. & « 


EATRICE is a studious girl and most of her time is devoted to her work. She finds 

her duties interesting enough as a rule, but at times she is somewhat bored by 
what appears to her to be the humdrum affairs of life. At such moments she turns for 
vicarious excitement and adventure to fiction; especially to mystery 
stories. She hasn’t much money for books, but she doesn’t need 
much. She has discovered that many of the very best mystery 
thrillers have been published in the 25-cent Pocket Book Edition, 
and are on sale at the corner drug store. She liked particularly two 
stories by Agatha Christie, “The Murder of Roger Ackroyd” and 
“The Mystery of the Blue Train.” She is devoted to Ellery Queen, 
and come his “Chinese Orange Mystery.” She says that the 
Dorothy Sayers stories usually move too slowly but that “Murder 
Must Advertise” is an exception. 
by Mrs. 
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Today Beatrice is reading ‘The Lodger,” 
enough of the horror atmosphere to give her the creeps, but not enough, she hopes, to 





Belloc Lowndes. There is just 
keep her awake after she finishes and turns off the light. It certainly carries her away 
from the tedium of her workaday world and makes the blood tingle through her veins. 

- * * 


HESE young people are enlivening their hike with a spirited discussion of the 

merits of reading. Winifred is afraid she made a mistake to leave the library for 
the afternoon. There is so much to read and so little time for it. But Bob thinks that 
too much dependence can be placed on the printed page. 
Read enough, he says, so that there will be something to 
think about, but don’t read every minute or there 
won't be time to think. He remembers the following 
quotation from Ralph Waldo Emerson: 

Undoubtedly there is the right kind of reading, so it 
be sternly subordinated. Man thinking must not be 
subdued by his instruments. Books are for the scholar’s 
idle times. When we can read God directly, the hour 
is too precious to be wasted in other men’s transcripts 
of their readings. But when the intervals of darkness 
come, as come they must,—when the sun is hid, and 
the stars withdraw their shining,—we repair to the lamps which were kindled by their 
ray, to guide our steps to the East again, where the dawn is. 

Wilbur thinks the problem raised by Bob is not a real one for many students. The 
“intervals of darkness” come very often with most of them, he says, and they should 
do as much reading as they possibly can. 
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Machinist Trades 


HE war abroad and speeded defense 

preparations at home have combined to 
produce a brisk demand for workers 
skilled in the machine trades. Tool plants 
and machine industries have been swamped 
with orders, often well beyond their ca- 
pacity. Some plants have hesitated to ex- 
pand their facilities only because of the 
shortage of trained machinists. Others, in 
order to overcome this shortage, have 
given to apprentices tasks ordinarily per- 
formed by full-fledged journeymen. 

It is thus apparent that so long as the 
world situation requires continued output 
of munitions, workers in the machine trades 
need have no worry over finding jobs. Even 
if the European war should end in the near 
future, it is not likely to be followed by 
immediate general disarmament. It is 
even more unlikely that the American de- 
fense program, now moving into full stride, 
will be scrapped before its completion in 
1946. What prospects would then confront 
machinists is, of course, a highly specu- 
lative question, in part dependent upon the 
nation’s general economic condition. But 
it is more than probable that industries now 
given over to munitions will turn as rapidly 
as possible to the manufacture of peace- 
time goods, necessitating new tools, new 
dies, new machines. 

Entirely aside from the opportunities for 
machinists provided by the defense emer- 
gency, it is a fact that during normal times 
workers in the machine trades have greater 
assurance of stable employment and rel- 
atively high wages than workers in most 
other industries. Studies made by the Na- 
tional Research Project and supported by 
other surveys indicate that even during the 
depression unemployment among machin- 
ists was substantially less than unemploy- 
ment in all other manufacturing trades. 

The machine trades include three main 
skills: the machinist, the tool worker, and 
the millwright; between them they make 
the primary tools that are indispensable to 
our modern industrialized society. 


The largest group in the machine indus- 
try is the machinists, who number about 
650,000. Their job is to cut, grind, and 
polish the metal parts that are to fit into a 
machine. Next in number are the 80,000 
toolmakers and theirs is the most highly 
skilled of the machine trades. They make 
the tools with which the machinists work. 
The toolmakers, in addition to a general 
knowledge of machine trades, must be 
thoroughly experienced in the properties of 
the metals that are to be used by the ma- 
chinist so that they can temper the tools 
to the task they are to perform. The third 
group is the millwrights, who number about 
42,000. They assemble the parts prepared 
by the machinist into the complete machine 
and make it ready for operation. 

Earnings in the machine trades vary with 
the type of work performed, the degree of 
skill, and the locality. The question of 
unionization likewise enters into the deter- 
mination of wage rates, with union rates 


higher than nonunion. The following rates, 
prevailing in a large city, may be regarded 
as fairly representative of the earnings in 
union machine shops and factories: The 
machinist receives $44 for a 40-hour week; 
the toolmaker and millwright receive about 
$52 for the same number of hours. 

In the case of each of these skills, the 
apprenticeship period lasts from four to six 
years. The apprentice must be 16 years of 
age. He starts at a wage of $15 or $16 a 
week and it is progressively increased as he 
gains in skill. While it is also possible for 
the prospective machine worker to prepare 
at a trade school, many factories prefer 
the apprentice-trained machinist and there 
is the further advantage in the apprentice 
method that the student is able to earn his 
living while learning his trade. 

For more detailed information, see the 
pamphlet: “The Occupation of the Ma- 
chinist,” published by the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Manager Plan Is 


Contrasted With 


Other Systems of City Government 


HE last quarter century has seen more 

than 500 cities in the United States 
adopt the city manager plan of government. 
Most of them still have it, though some 
have returned to either the mayor-council 
system or the commission system of mu- 
nicipal government. 

Good government can be achieved under 
any of these systems, but only if the 
elected officials and their subordinates are 
capable and honest, and if the people of the 
city take a continuous and intelligent in- 
terest in their government. Without these 
safeguards, no city government can be ef- 
fective and efficient. However, given hon- 
est, capable officials and public interest, 
the efficiency of the government varies 
somewhat with each system, because of 
certain qualities in it. 

Under the mayor-council plan, both 
mayor and council are elected by the peo- 
ple. Responsibility for forming policies 
and executing them is divided between the 
mayor and council. Sometimes one is more 
powerful than the other, but in any case it 
is easy to “pass the buck.”’ Also, under this 
system it is very difficult to keep political 
influence out of the selection of admin- 
istrative personnel. “Strong” mayors may 
bring good government. But city admin- 
istration today is complicated and tech- 
nical; popular election frequently does not 
bring to office a mayor who is an expert in 
public administration; a man who has been 
specially trained in that field. 

The commission plan is simple. It con- 
centrates power and responsibility for each 
department of city government in an 
elected commissioner. While it has worked 
well in some places, this plan is generally 
on the decline. Opposition is based on the 
arguments that elected commissioners are 
often unfitted for administrating highly 
technical departments; that they are too 
few to represent the people adequately, 
and that responsibility is still too much 
divided. 

The city manager (sometimes called 
council-manager) plan provides that the 
people shall elect a council, which will in 
turn appoint an expert in city administra- 





European History 


1. When did the Industrial Revolu- 
tion get under way in England? 


2. Who was the statesman who 
built up the German empire at the 
middle of the last century? 


3. With what event in European 
history is the Reign of Terror associ- 
ated? 


4. What nations formed the Quad- 
ruple Alliance in 1814 to suppress 
liberal revolutions in Europe? 


5. When did Italy become a unified 
nation, and what two men were lead- 
ers in the movement? 


6. What law made the House of 
Commons the controlling power in 
English government instead of the 
House of Lords? 


Geography 


1. Which is larger in area, Brazil 
or continental United States? 


2. What two South American re- 
publics have no seacoasts? 


3. How large is the Panama Canal 
Zone? 


4. Since the Niagara River, with its 
great falls, separates Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, how do ships go from 
one lake to the other? 


5. Why has much of Canada, though 
rich in resources, not been developed 
and populated? 


6. The average level of one ocean 
(Atlantic or Pacific) is higher than 
the average level of the other. Which 
is higher, and how much? 





Information Test 


Answers to history and geography questions may be found on page 8. 
miss too many of them, a review of history and geography is advisable. Current 
history questions refer to this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


If you 


7. What proportion of the popula- 
tion of the United States lives on 
farms? 


Current History 


1. Controversies over what three 
important points have developed from 
the President’s action in trading Brit- 
ain destroyers for naval bases? 


2. What are the chief requirements 
of a naval base? 


3. If the 21-30 age limit is adopted 
by Congress, how many men must 
register? If the 21-44 limit is ac- 
cepted? 


4. Approximately how many men 
are now in the regular Army and the 
National Guard? 


5. What important powers did the 
War Industries Board have during 
the World War? 


6. How have the war and the na- 


tional defense program affected 
machinists’ employment opportuni- 
ties? 


7. Who has been appointed to suc- 
ceed James A. Farley as postmaster 
general? 


8. Britain’s orders in the United 
States amounted to how much during 
the first year of the war? 


9. What are the important economic 
resources of Transylvania? 


10. Which parts of the French Em- 
pire have remained loyal to the Vichy 
government? 


11. Why is trouble expected in Mex- 
ico during the next few months? 








tion to serve as city manager. The council 
is politically controlled to represent the 
public in forming policies, while the man- 
ager is supposed to execute the policies, 
free from political interference. 

Recently the Public Administration 
Service, of Chicago, compiled and pub- 
lished the results of a series of scientific 
studies of 50 manager-council cities, “City 
Manager Government in the United States; 
a Review after Twenty-Five Years.” The 
book presents a mass of evidence in an at- 
tempt to show that this form of government 
is superior to other forms. 

It is claimed that, under the manager 
system, the administration of municipal 
government is almost always in the hands 
of persons who are well trained for the 
work and that they usually employ their 
subordinates on a basis of merit instead of 
“political pull.” According to the survey, 
city managers who try to extend their 
powers into the council’s field of policy 
making, generally do not last long, whereas 
mayors frequently are able to dominate 
councils with impunity. 

On the other hand, in some cities the 
councils have tried to force the managers 
to take action of one kind or another for 
political reasons. Where this has been 
tried, the managers have either protected 
the efficiency of their administrations by 
taking the matter before the public, which 
controls the councils through elections, or 
else they have given in to the councils. In 
the latter cases, the survey admits, city 
manager government has lost out. 
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“IT’S THE FIRST PRIZE I'VE EVER WON” 


HOPPER IN BOYS" LIFE 


“Ts it true that this store sells everything 
from a package of pins to an airplane?” 

“Quite true, madam.” 

“Well, a package of pins, please.” 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 

“Mabel, you really ought to wear a hat 
when you go out riding.” 

“But, Mother, I am wearing a hat—it’s on 
the other side.” —LooxoutT 





Father: “I can’t see why you don’t like 
Harold. He’s a fine boy, and so intelligent— 
in fact, he’s a regular walking encyclopedia.” 

Daughter: “Yeah, but I’d rather have some- 
body with a car.” —ZiP 





“How marvelous this is!” exclaimed the 
woman on her first airplane flight. “Man can 
do everything now that a bird can, can’t he?” 

“Not quite yet,” replied the pilot. “He 
can’t sit on a barbed wire fence.” 

—CAapPEer’s WEEKLY 


Smith bought a new car that impressed his 
friends favorably. One day a friend remarked, 
“Tt’s not a bad looking bus at all, old man. 
What’s the most you ever got out of it?” 

“Seven times in one mile,” answered Smith 
wearily. —GriT 


“You know, my husband plays the organ.” 


“Well, if things don’t improve, my husband 
will have to get one, too.” —LABOR 





It is reported that a young man recently 
stayed up all night to figure out what became 
of the sun when it went down. It finally 
dawned on him. —SELECTED 
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SLOW TAKE-OFF 
GOLDBERG IN SAVANNAH MORNING NEWS 


The Campaign 

Today Wendell Willkie is opening his 
active campaign for the presidency of the 
United States. At Coffeyville, Kansas, 
where he taught school as a young man, 
the Republican candidate is making his 
first formal address since he accepted the 
nomination. From there, he will leave on 
a speaking tour through the Southwest, up 
the Pacific coast, and back the northern 
route to Detroit, where he will wind up 
the trip with a speech before the National 
Federation of Republican Women’s Clubs. 
He will travel 3,800 miles through 18 states, 
and will make seven major speeches and 20 
or 25 informal talks, mostly from the rear 
platform of his special train. 

Meanwhile, President Roosevelt has said 
the state of world affairs will prevent him 
from traveling farther than one night by 
train from the White House. This leaves 
the burden of the Democratic campaign on 
the shoulders of vice-presidential nominee 
Henry Wallace and the new national. chair- 
man of the party, Edward Flynn. 


National Guard Called 


Early in the month President Roosevelt 
signed an order calling 60,500 officers and 
men of the National Guard for a year’s ac- 
tive service beginning September 16. These 
civilian soldiers represent 26 states and the 
infantry, field artillery, coast artillery, and 
air corps branches of the service. They 
are the first to be ordered out under the 
joint resolution passed by Congress last 
month. 

The resolution empowered the President 
to order up any or all members of the 
National Guard, the Reserve, and the re- 
tired personnel of the regular Army for 
one year of training. The service of these 
troops is restricted to the Western Hemi- 
sphere and such possessions of the United 
States as lie outside the hemisphere. Na- 
tional guardsmen under 18 are honorably 
discharged as their units are ordered to ac- 
tive duty, and any member of a civilian 
component who is below the rank of captain 
will be released if leaving his work would 
result in his family’s suffering. This pro- 
vision is expected to take from the Guard 
at least 22,000 of its 235,000 officers and 
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men. Some estimates, like that of Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, army chief of 
staff, make the figure much higher. 


Jesse Jones 

“The greatest moneylender in world his- 
tory” has done his job so well that the 
President wants him to take over a new 
post without giving up his old one. 

Jesse Holman Jones was born on a Ten- 
nessee farm, April 5, 1874. When he was 
19, he gave his sisters the $2,000 his father 
had left him and went to Dallas, Texas, to 
work in his uncle’s lumber yard. Within 
three years he was managing it. 

Soon the tall, broad-shouldered young 
lumber merchant managed to borrow $500 
on an unsecured note. He didn’t intend to 
use the money and paid it back with interest 
when it was due. Later he borrowed a 
larger sum and repaid it in the same way. 
He repeated the process until he could get 
the credit he wanted. Then, in 1902, he 
borrowed $10,000 and organized the South 
Texas Lumber Company. Moving to 
Houston, he made money and soon organ- 
ized a trust company. He bought the 
Houston Chronicle. He built hotels and 
office buildings in Houston and other cities, 
both in Texas and Tennessee, and he cre- 
ated the Houston Properties Corporation 
in New York City. 

He was a multimillionaire and a power in 
the Democratic party when President 
Hoover, in 1932, asked him to help the 
government lend money to_ businesses 
floundering in depression. He became one 
of the Democratic directors of the newly 
established Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Next year 
brought the New 
Deal and Mr. Jones 
was made chairman 
of the RFC. He dem- 
onstrated a remark- 
able talent for dealing 
with Congress, per- 
suading it to add to 
the original RFC such 
other lending agencies 
as the Electric Home 
and Farm Authority, 
the RFC Mortgage 
Company, the Disaster Loan Corporation, 
and the Federal National Mortgage Com- 
pany. 

In July 1939, Mr. Jones became admin- 
istrator of the Federal Loan Agency, and 
last month, when Harry L. Hopkins re- 
signed as secretary of commerce, this post 
was offered to the great moneylender. Un- 
willing to lose the federal loan administra- 
tor, however, the President had a joint 
resolution drafted which, if adopted by 
Congress, will permit Jesse Jones to hold 
both positions. The resolution was sent to 
Mr. Jones himself with a note reminding 
him of his reputation for getting measures 
through Congress. 
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e Week at Home 


How is our plane production coming 
along? The presidential campaign makes 
it more difficult than ever to find out 
exactly where our air-preparedness program 
stands. 

Recently the National Defense Advisory 
Commission published a report which stated 
that we are producing “roughly 1,000 air- 
planes a month.” It went on to say that 
we should have to spend the autumn tooling 
up so that the rate could be raised next 
year. Automobile plants could not be con- 
verted into plane factories, it said, because 
their machinery would have to be com- 
pletely changed and because we need them 
to produce automobiles. Small plane parts, 
such as valves, however, are being manu- 
factured by companies which specialize in 
similar motorcar parts. 

In spite of the complex problems which 
slow up plane manufacture, our production 
rate is due to rise sharply as soon as the 
plants finish installing their tools, the report 
assures us. Early next year we shall be 
turning out 2,000 planes a month, and by 
the end of 1941 the total will be 3,000. 
The estimates for the present and for the 
beginning of 1941 are, as might be ex- 
pected, much like those which William S. 
Knudsen of the Advisory Commission’s 
production division made public last month. 

Opponents of the administration, how- 
ever, charge that the report was written by 
a New Deal publicity agent for propa- 
ganda purposes. They hold that the figures 
mean little if they cannot be broken down 
to show how many of the planes we are 
producing are trainers, how many are 
fighters, how many are bombers, how many 
are transport planes, and how many planes 
in each of these classes are being turned 
cut for sale abroad. 

These people assert that our Army today 
has fewer than 300 first-line combat planes, 
of which only 59 are heavy bombers. The 
Army’s chief of staff, General George C. 
Marshall, agrees that these figures are about 
right, but adds that the Army has 1,500 
planes usable in modern warfare. 


Stratoliners 


Commercial aviation recently took a big 
step in the direction of freeing itself from 
the terrain over which it flies. A new serv- 
ice between the United States and South 
America, using planes which will fly in the 
substratosphere, will cut the flying time 
between Miami, Florida, and Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, to 36 hours. Instead of taking 
the long way down, flying over the “step- 
pingstones” of the Caribbean—Cuba, 
Haiti, Puerto Rico—and the coast of South 
America, the Pan American Airways planes 
will fly high and straight. They will cross 
the Caribbean from Miami to Trinidad, 
then cut straight through the interior of 
Brazil to Rio de Janeiro, and thence to 
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THE HISTORIC “CONSTITUTION” IS RECOMMISSIONED 


One of the most famous relics of the United States Navy is the ancient frigate ‘Constitution,’ the “Old Iron- 
sides” which served the United States valiantly against the Barbary Pirates, the French, and in the Wor of 1812. 


Lying in the Boston Navy Yard, where she is open to visitors, she has be 


en restored to an “in commission” 


status to give her all the honors of an active vessel in the U. S. Navy. 


Buenos Aires. From Miami to Rio will 
take the new planes 30 flying hours, actu- 
ally three days of elapsed time. 


NYA ots 

Part-time jobs provided by the National 
Youth Administration are helping 300,000 
high school students continue their educa- 
tions this year. At more than 28,000 public, 
parochial, and nonprofit private schools 
throughout the nation, school authorities 
are selecting students on the basis of their 
scholastic ability and need for financial 
assistance. School heads also specify what 





B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


NEW PRODUCT 


“Koroseal,”” manufactured by the B. F. Goodrich 

Company, is a new synthetic rubber product which 

is used to coat light materials, making them com- 
pletely waterproof. 


work shall be done by the part-time workers. 
Although they are required to work a given 
number of hours each month in addition 
to their studies, NYA-employed students 
have maintained better-than-average grades 
in previous years. 


Britains Buying 

The end of the first year of the war 
brought interesting statements concerning 
British purchases in this country. 

Great Britain’s orders here totaled 
$2,000,000,000 in 12 months of fighting, 
though the orders filled probably amounted 
to no more than a quarter of that sum. In 
many cases factories had to be built before 
production could even be begun, and some 
of the factories were built with British 
money. Gold from the bank vaults of 
England and Canada and from the mines 
of South Africa and Australia has been 
pouring into this country. 

Nearly everything from fire hose to 
airplanes was included in the orders of the 
first year, though the aircraft were by far 
most important. Plane orders came to 
about $1,200,000, and it is estimated that 
American factories assembled 10 planes for 
Britain every 24 hours. Tne day France 
surrendered, the British bought up all the 
unfilled French contracts for equipment of 
every kind. Since that time we have 
shipped to England 80,000 machine guns, 
700 field guns, 500,000 rifles, and “moun- 
tains of ammunition.” 


New Postmaster General 


The most recent vacancy in President 
Roosevelt’s cabinet was filled with the 
selection of Frank C. Walker, of Pennsyl- 
vania, as postmaster general. The man 
who takes James A. Farley’s place as head 
of the United States mail service is one of 
Mr. Farley’s best friends. He was formerly 
the treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee, as Farley was chairman of it. 

Mr. Walker has been a lawyer, member 
of the Montana legislature, and—most re- 
cently—attorney for a chain of movie 
theaters. He has held several executive 
positions under the New Deal, but each 
time he disposed of the job as soon as 
possible and went back to private business 
activities. 
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The Week Abroad 


Rumania Partitioned 

Centuries ago, Roman legions pressing 
southeast from the River Danube struck 
through a belt of dense forests and came 
upon a region of grassy uplands beyond 
which they could just make out the dim 
blue outlines of the distant Carpathian 
Mountains. This region they called Tran- 
sylvania, the “land beyond the woods.” 
Although famous chiefly as the home of 
the Tzigane Gypsies and the source of 
many weird legends of a medieval flavor, 
Transylvania has played an important role 
in the current politics of southeastern 
Europe. Slightly smaller than West Vir- 
ginia in area, it contains some 3,500,000 
people, a majority of whom are Rumanians, 
with the Magyars (Hungarians) running 
a close second. Ever since losing this 
region to Rumania at the close of the 
World War, Hungary has been bitter and 
insisted upon getting 
it back. Although 
outwardly interested 
chiefly in protecting 
her racial brothers in 
Transylvania, Hun- 
gary has also had an 
eye fixed upon its ec- 
onomic resources— 
upon the herds of cat- 
tle, sheep, and horses 
which graze in its up- 
lands; upon its maize, 
flax, hemp, and to- 
bacco; and upon the mineral ores found in 
the Transylvanian mountains. 

Recently Hungary was granted her wish 
—in part, with the help of Germany and 
Italy. Anxious to settle this outstanding 
Balkan dispute in order to free their hands 
for total war against England, to punish 
Rumania for having sided with Britain last 
winter, and to reward Hungary for having 
taken the opposite course, Hitler and Mus- 
solini demanded that Rumania give half of 
Transylvania back to Hungary. Weakened 
by internal dissension, by the loss of the 
province of Bessarabia to Russia, during 
the past summer, and by the knowledge 
that part of Dobruja, in the southeast, 
would shortly be taken over by Bulgaria, 
Rumania had no choice but to comply. 
Within the space of a few months Rumania 
has been reduced from a nation of nearly 
20,000,000 people to one of 12,000,000— 
having lost more than a third of her 
territory. 

Whether Hitler has succeeded in secur- 
ing permanent peace in eastern Europe by 
splitting Transylvania in half is doubtful. 
Hungary is jubilant, but not entirely satis- 
fied. In Rumania a sullen resentment pre- 
vails. King Carol, under whose leadership 
the country drifted into its present pre- 
dicament, has been forced to abdicate in 
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RUMANIA’S LOSSES 


favor of his son, while actual power has 
passed into the hands of a military dictator- 
ship headed by General Ion Antonescu, 
an ardent pro-Nazi. Most observers be- 
lieve that the Transylvanian question will 
remain an open sore for some time to come. 


Canal and Michael 


The recent abdication of Carol II as 
king of Rumania opens a new phase in two 
turbulent careers—those of Carol himself 
and of his 19-year-old son and successor, 
Michael. Carol’s life has been particularly 
stormy. Born in 1883, and brought up in 
one of the most corrupt courts in Europe, 
Carol developed into a vain and headstrong 





youth whose interests ran only to the 
pursuit of his own pleasure. Quarreling 
often and violently with his father, King 
Ferdinand, he twice renounced his rights 
to the throne and went into exile. It was 
in 1927, while in Paris securing a divorce 
from the former Princess Helen of Greece 
that Carol’s father died, and young Michael 
became king at the age of six. Unwilling 
to see himself thus deprived of the crown, 
Carol appeared suddenly in Bucharest three 
years later and proclaimed himself ruler. 

During the last 10 years Carol has 
sobered a great deal as the responsibilities 
of piloting Rumania through the difficult 
times grew ever heavier upon his shoulders. 
His task was complicated and immense. 
He was beset by enemies from within (par- 
ticularly by the pro-Nazi Iron Guardists) 
and by intense diplomatic pressure from 
without. He tried every possible means of 
saving his throne and Rumania. He 
steadily increased his own powers until, two 
years ago, he became absolute dictator. 
Now placating and now punishing his 
enemies, now appeasing France and Eng- 
land, and now Germany and Italy, he tried 
to steer the middle course, and failed. Now 
that his country has lost large pieces of 
its territory, the blame has fallen upon 
him. Forced to abdicate by the pro-Ger- 
mans in Rumania, he has fled into exile. 

Young Michael, who is now Rumania’s 
king, is far more serious than was Carol 
at the age of 19. Deprived of his mother’s 
company by Carol’s divorce, and forced to 
absorb a particularly heavy dose of educa- 
tion, his life has not been a happy one, and 
he is inclined to be somber and irritable. 
His relations with Carol have been cordial 
during the past few years, but it is doubtful 
that he will be permitted to continue them. 
At present he is little more than a figure- 
head for General Ion Antonescu, the real 
ruler of Rumania. 


Mexican Muddle 


More than two months have slipped by 
since that sunny day in early July when 
the people of Mexico gathered in little 
knots outside polling booths io elect a 
president to succeed Lazaro Cardenas. Two 
candidates in particular seemed to appeal 
to the voters. One was General Avila 
Camacho, the man whom Cardenas had 
selected to succeed him in carrying on his 
widespread social and economic reforms. 
The other was General Juan Andreu Al- 
mazan, who was endorsed by the more 
conservative elements of Mexico. Serious 
clashes had been feared, but while there 
was a little shooting in isolated spots, the 
day passed without any serious develop- 
ments. The people cast their ballots and 
returned home. In the normal course of 
events, the new president would be in- 
augurated on December 1, and that would 
settle matters. 


But a curious situation has developed 
south of the Rio Grande. Both sides claim 
to have won a vast majority of the votes, 
and both accuse their opponents of the 
grossest kind of election frauds. As a re- 
sult, two governments are being formed to 
rule the country. The Camacho supporters, 
with the backing of President Cardenas, 
have assembled what they call the only legal 
congress in Mexico City and proclaimed 
Camacho to be the next president of Mex- 
ico. In some undisclosed section of Mexico, 
apparently at a great distance from the 
capital, the Almazan supporters have con- 
vened their own congress, which has pro- 
claimed itself to be the only legal govern- 
ing body, and Almazan to be president. 
Almazan supporters have also issued a 
manifesto calling upon the Mexican people 
to overthrow the “illegal”? government in 
Mexico City. 

Whether it is true, as reported, that the 
Almazanists have gathered arms to fight it 
out, if necessary, the situation appears to 
be serious. Any outbreak of civil strife in 
Mexico at this time would be of concern 
to the United States, and might prove to be 
embarrassing. Washington officials do not 
believe there will be any serious trouble 


if the Mexican army remains loyal to 
Camacho, as it seems to be loyal to him 
now, but they are keeping close watch on 
the entire situation. 


Empire Disinlegrates 

One of the most serious problems now 
facing France is that of her colonies. 
Those close by—Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia, as well as Syria, have remained 
loyal to the Vichy government. The French 
colonies in central Africa, however, have 
all declared their allegiance to the govern- 
ment of “free-Frenchmen” formed in Lon- 
don by General de Gaulle, and are joining 
Britain in the war. It seems likely that 
West Africa may follow, in which case the 
dissension might spread to Morocco. In 
East Africa Italy seems to have violated 
the terms of the armistice by occupying 
French Somaliland, but this is not yet 
certain. 


Qnench Indo-China 


The colonial troubles now facing France 
are not confined to Africa. The govern- 
ment at Vichy is now particularly concerned 
with the fate of French Indo-China, a 
semitropical region of 23,000,000 people, 
which covers an area of southeastern Asia 
about the size of Texas. Japan is interested 
in Indo-China for three reasons. First, it 
is the world’s third largest producer of 
rice and a valuable source of rubber, corn, 
and coal as well. Second, it flanks the sea 
route between Japan, China, and the rich 
islands of Malaysia and the Netherland 
Indies to the south. Third, it borders 
upon Thailand (Siam), Burma (a British 
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FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


Japan has been planning to attack Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces in southwest China by pushing through French 
Indo-China. 














and a compromise reached with the Japa- 
nese. This compromise gives Japan the 
right to move a “limited number” of troops 
through Indo-China to the Chinese border. 
What China and the United States will do, 
in the face of this new development, is 
regarded in the Far East as the question 
of the hour, 


Good Neightor 


Travelers sailing along the Central Amer- 
ican isthmus between Panama and Nica- 
ragua today do not generally find much 
justification for the name Costa Rica (“rich 
coast”) which the early Spanish conquista- 
dores bestowed upon the region. By most 
standards the little Republic of Costa Rica 
is poor. In the dry and moderate climate 
of the uplands which rise gradually from 
the tropical forests which line both Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts of Costa Rica, a limited 
amount of mineral ore is extracted for sale 
in the world’s markets. But for the most 





WIDE WORLD 


NORTH AFRICAN TRIBESMEN WHO FIGHT FOR ITALY 
This charge of Libyan horsemen reminds one more of wars of the past, or of present-day motion picture 


thrillers, than of modern “‘blitzkrieg’’ methods. 
deserts. 


colony) and, most important of all, South 
China, where Japan’s armies are now in 
retreat. 

Japanese military leaders no longer make 
any secret of their wish to see Japan en- 
trenched in French Indo-China. Japanese 
control of this region would make Japan 
the main power of southeastern Asia, and 
would also make possible a Japanese drive 
at the rear of the defending armies of 
South China. 

Recently the Japanese government pre- 
sented the French Indo-Chinese govern- 
ment with a virtual ultimatum demanding 
control of so much of the colony’s com- 
munications and resources as to amount 
to absorption of the entire region by the 
Japanese army. The ultimatum was passed 
on to Vichy, and then, interestingly enough 
—to Berlin. A few days later the French 
rejected the demands, apparently with the 
advice of Berlin. At the same time the 
Japanese received a sharp warning from 
Washington to the effect that the United 
States was following matters closely. For 
a time it seemed as though a clash could 
not be averted. French defenses in the 
colony were hopelessly inadequate, but the 
Japanese army was apparently ready to 
strike on September 6. 

Just before that day arrived, however, 
new instructions were sent out from Vichy 


: Such tactics, however, are considered effective on African 
The cavalrymen were trained by the Italian army and may go into action against the British. 


part the 616,000 Spanish-speaking Costa 
Ricans must depend for their living on 
producing standard tropical products— 
bananas, cocoa, sugar, coffee, and rice. In 
the cool uplands, where the population is 
concentrated, the Costa Ricans live fairly 
comfortably, but few of them are actually 
wealthy. 

Unlike most of the other republics of the 
isthmus region, however, Costa Rica is a 
democracy. Its government, elected by 
regular and orderly voting, has avoided the 
dictatorial methods adopted in some neigh- 
boring states, and concentrated on building 
schools and drainage systems with the same 
intensity that Central American govern- 
ments generally go about building their 
armies. 

Costa Rica also enjoys the distinction of 
being one of the few countries in the 
Western Hemisphere which has consistently 
based its foreign policy on close friendship 
with the United States. The latest mani- 
festation of this friendship has been its 
offer of Cocos Island to the United States 
for use as a possible naval or air base. This 
island, a former pirate rendezvous, is about 
500 miles southwest of the Panama Canal. 
Whether the offer will be accepted is not 
yet definitely known. There have been both 
denials and affirmations, but apparently the 
idea is being considered. 
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BASES ACQUIRED BY THE UNITED ST: 


U. 8. Deal With 
British Studied 


(Concluded from page 1) 


federacy during the Civil War, and suc- 
ceeded in forcing Britain to compensate 
us for damage wrought by the British-built 
Confederate raider Alabama. Laws on the 
statute books of the United States forbid 
the President to sell warships built for the 
use of a particular belligerent, but since 
these destroyers were originally constructed 
in 1919-20 for our own use, they do not 
apply in this case. 

In Germany, Italy, and in other parts of 
the world it is generally understood that 
the sale of warships to Britain simply re- 
flects the President’s announced policy of 
giving all possible aid “short of war” to 
Britain. The chief danger lay in the pos- 
sibility that Hitler and Mussolini might 
decide to make an issue of the matter and 
use it as an excuse for taking some action 
against the United States. But so far they 
have shown no indications of doing so, 
apparently in the belief that it is better to 
face the 50 old ships than the entire Ameri- 
can Navy. 


Criticism of Method 


There has been no little criticism of 
President Roosevelt’s failure to consult 
with Congress before signing the agreement, 
however. Chiefly this has come from his 
Republican opponents who declare that the 
President owed it to the people to consult 
their elected representatives before acting. 
Administration supporters reply that 
Thomas Jefferson set a precedent for such 
a move in pushing through the famous 
Louisiana Purchase without first obtaining 
congressional consent. They also insist 
that the deal had to be concluded quickly, 
and that protracted debate in Congress 
(possibly lengthened indefinitely by an iso- 
lationist filibuster) would have delayed the 
sale until it might have been too late io do 
the British any good. 

These, very briefly, are the political ar- 
guments as heard in the Capitol. But while 
they may be important in a constitutional 
and legal sense, they do not now affect 
the deed itself, which is done. Rightly or 
wrongly, wisely or unwisely, we have ac- 
quired 99-year leases on eight different 
British territories from Newfoundland to 
South America, for the purpose of con- 
structing a new chain of naval and air 
bases. It now remains for us to see where 
they are, what their purpose will be, and 
how possession of them may affect our 
systems of defense in the Atlantic and 
Caribbean regions. 

Before we can discuss the significance of 
the new bases, it is important to know just 
what a naval base is. Each naval base 
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limited amount of fuel, 
it cannot safely operate 
more than 2,500 miles 
from its base. The num- 
ber and location of naval 
bases, therefore, deter- 
mines the extent to 
which a navy can con- 
trol the seas off its own 
coasts, or in various 
overseas territories. 

A naval base is not just a good harbor. 
It must be strategically placed, and must 
contain adequate supplies of food and 
water. It must contain a deep, large har- 
bor, big dry docks for repairing damaged 
hulls, and long wharves running into deep 
water. It must contain electric cranes 
powerful enough to hoist huge engines and 
gun barrels. It must be supplied with ma- 
chine shops, torpedo plants, underground 
storage facilities for fuel oil and munitions. 
It must contain power plants, an airdrome, 
and must be well defended by coastal and 
antiaircraft batteries, mines, and ground 
troops. To build a good naval base, there- 
fore, a great deal of money and effort is 
required. Britain required 12 years to 
build her great base at Singapore. Although 
this time might be shortened in an emer- 
gency, a naval base cannot easily be built 
in less than five years, nor an air base in 
less than two, 





Importance of Caribbean 


All but two of the eight bases we have 
leased from Britain lie in the Caribbean 
area. And not without reason. This sea, 
the ‘“‘antechamber to the Panama Canal,” 
as Major George Fielding Eliot has written, 
“is the most important link in our chain 
of naval defenses. It is the strategic key 
to the oceans which wash our two maritime 
frontiers, the Atlantic and Pacific, because 
it commands the short line of communica- 
tions between them.” As matters stand 
now, our security from an attack from 
Europe, one day, and from Asia, the next, 
depends upon the ability of our Navy to 
shuttle rapidly back and forth between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. The Navy can do 
this only so long as the Panama Canal is 
open and secure. The Panama Canal is 
secure only so long as the United States is 
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marks the center of a 
definite area in which a 
fleet can operate. Be- 
cause each fleet can 
carry with it only a 
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able to dominate the Caribbean, That is the 
secret of the Caribbean’s importance to us. 

To enter the Caribbean or the Gulf of 
Mexico from the Atlantic a ship must pass 
through one of a number of relatively nar- 
row “passages” between the many islands 
which stretch from a point close to the 
coast of Florida eastward, and then turn 
south to the coast of South America—like 
a great protective screen. From our exist- 
ing bases in Florida; at Guantanamo Bay, 
in eastern Cuba; in Puerto Rico, and in 
the Virgin Islands, we now dominate the 
main entrances to the Caribbean. These 
are, in the order of their importance, Wind- 
ward Passage, between Cuba and Haiti; 
Mona Passage, between the Dominican Re- 
public and Puerto Rico; the Straits of 
Florida, which are used mostly by our own 
coastal shipping; and Anegada Passage, 
east of the Virgin Islands. As a result of 
the recent agreement with England, our 
hold over this region has been strengthened 
in two respects. We have obtained the 
right to build an air base in the Bahamas 
which, although unsatisfactory for a naval 
base, command the outer approaches to 
Windward Passage and the Straits of Flor- 
ida. We have secured also the right to 
establish a naval base on the Island of 
Jamaica which can serve as a sort of inner 
defense base, located considerably south of 
Windward Passage. 

Our most important gains in the Carib- 
bean, however, are in the eastern end of 
that sea—the spot where we have always 
been weakest. At that dangerously ex- 
posed eastern end (which has long been 
controlled exclusively by England and 
France) we have acquired the rights to 
four bases. We have leased the entire 
island of Antigua which, with its steep 
cliffs and high but level top, seems to have 
been designed by nature as a big landing 
field. To the south of Antigua, which is 
in the Leeward Islands, we have leased 
one of the Windward Islands’ best har- 
bors—that of St. Lucia. To complete this 
eastern string of bases, the United States 
has leased a bay on the southern coast of 
the large asphalt-producing Island of Trin- 
idad (close to the South American coast) 
and an air base site in the low flatlands of 
British Guiana, on the continent of South 
America. When all these Caribbean bases 
have been established, in the opinion of 
some experts, we will be in a position to 
turn the entire sea into an ‘American 
lake.” At the same time, it is interesting 
to note, Washington officials are consider- 
ing leasing bases on the Pacific side of the 
Panama Canal, notably in the Cocos Is- 
lands, which belong to Costa Rica, and in 
the Galapagos Islands, which belong to 
Ecuador. 


Newfoundland and Bermuda 


The two remaining base sites obtained 
from England under lease are in New- 
foundland and Bermuda. Possession of 
strong bases at these points would 
strengthen immeasurably the naval cordon 
guarding the populous industrial districts 
of northeastern United States. At present 
we are relying upon four main bases—at 
Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Nor- 
folk—to protect this area. If a hostile 
navy could penetrate close enough to our 
shores to attack our Navy in or near its 
own bases, our industrial centers might 
come in for heavy punishment at the same 
time. By pushing outlying bases a thou- 


sand miles northeast of New York to New- 
foundland, however, and nearly 600 miles 
east of North Carolina to Bermuda, the 
potential battle line has been moved far 
out to sea. Fleets operating from New- 
foundland can establish contact with a 
patrol based on Bermuda. The Bermuda 
patrol, in its turn, overlaps with fleets from 
the Caribbean bases. Thus a continuous 
outer defense line is being formed, which 
may be maintained at a distance of more 
than 500 miles east of our Atlantic coast. 
Any naval force attacking from the east 
would have to smash this line before it 
could touch continental United States. A 
hostile naval force might slip in between 
Bermuda and Newfoundland, of course, but 
unless it shattered the Bermuda-Newfound- 
land naval patrols first, it would run the 
very grave risk of finding itself trapped 
and then annihilated. 

Finally, it should be noted that bases in 
Newfoundland and at Trinidad will place 
the United States in a position to bid for 
domination of both North and South Atlan- 
tic sea lanes. But whether American policy 
in the future will include offensive action 
of the sort that possession of such bases 
may make possible, cannot be foretold. 
At present it is sufficient to observe that 
our newly acquired string of eight poten- 
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tial bases is of immense value—of far 
greater value than are the 50 old ships for 
which they were exchanged. 

Many observers see implications of great 
importance in this deal with the British 
government. Some believe more aid to 
Britain is likely to follow. Some think it 
may be but one part of a large general 
agreement touching on Anglo-American co- 
operation in the Far East, in the Western 
Hemisphere, and even in Europe. There 
are still others who suspect that Britain’s 
willingness to see new bases built by the 
United States in the western Atlantic may 
be prompted by an expectation of a Ger- 
man victory which would force the British 
fleet to move into the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In such an eventuality, many new 
bases would be needed, and those now pro- 
jected might come in handy. But what- 
ever may be the real significance of the 
agreement, nearly all are agreed that it 
has furnished Britain with weapons she 
urgently needs, given us bases of which 
we can make good use, and drawn the two 
English-speaking democratic powers more 
closely together in a time of great crisis. 
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Conscription Is Voted 


(Concluded from page 1) 


only in the case of members of the armed 
services of the nation, members of the Ge- 
odetic Survey and Public Health Service, 
and officials of the federal and state gov- 
ernments. The latter class includes only 
officials, not employees of the government. 

5. How many men will actually be 
drafted? The Senate bill permits only 
900,000 men to be in training at one time. 
The House bill authorizes 1,000,000. It 
is likely that 400,000 will be called this fall 
and an equal number next spring if the 
Senate version is accepted. The House 
accepted the Fish amendment which de- 
lays the calling of men for 60 days, during 
which time the President is called upon to 
issue a proclamation asking for volunteers. 
If 400,000 do not volunteer, conscription 
will begin. This amendment does not, 
however, prevent the immediate registra- 
tion of all men between 21 and 45. 


Deferments 


6. How will the men be chosen? Each 
state and locality will be given a quota to 
fill. Local draft boards will be set up to 
determine which of the registrants shall 
be deferred. Those who are employed in 
industries essential to the national defense 
will be the first to be deferred, married 
men with dependents will come next. Con- 
scientious objectors—those who oppose 
military service on religious grounds—will 
be deferred if they can prove their ob- 
jection to be sincere. The Army estimates 
that there will be 4,500,000 able-bodied 
single men from which to make selections 
after deferments have been made if the 
21-30 age limits are accepted. 

7. Where will the men be called upon 
to serve? They may be sent anywhere in 
the United States or its possessions, in- 
cluding the Philippine Islands or Alaska, 
or anywhere in the Western Hemisphere. 
Both Senate and House bills forbid send- 
ing the men outside this hemisphere. 

8. How much will the men be paid? For 
the first four months of service, they will 
receive $21 a month; thereafter $30 a 
month. 

9. What is the length of service? One 
year. It may be extended if the country 
goes to war, or if the nation is considered 
imperiled. 

10. How will industries be conscripted 
for national defense? On this hotly de- 
bated issue, the House and the Senate 
differed. The Senate bill authorizes the 
President to take over and operate any 
plant or factory necessary to the national 
defense if a satisfactory arrangement with 
the owner cannot be reached. The amount 
to be paid would be decided by the courts 
at a later date, the government being au- 
thorized to take over the plant at once. 
The House provision with respect to plants 
and factories is much less rigid. If factory 
owners refuse to cooperate with the govern- 
ment in furnishing war materials, the 
government has the power to take over the 
plant, but on a rental basis. Thus, if the 
Senate version is accepted, the government 
will actually have the right to own plants 
and factories; if the House provision be- 
comes law, the government’s power will 
be confined to renting or leasing plants. 

Thus the historic debate on conscription 
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has ended and the American 
people, through their elected 
representatives in Congress, 
have cast aside a very old tra- 
dition. Only twice before in 
their history have they ac- 
cepted conscription in time of 
war, during the Civil War and 
during the World War. It was 
largely because of the fact 
that conscription runs counter 
to an old tradition that the 
issue was so bitterly fought. 

The reasons for taking un- 
precedented action of this kind 
lie in the general turn of events 
during recent weeks. A ma- 
jority in Congress and a ma- 
jority of the people, according 
to the Gallup poll, apparently 
feel that the danger confront- 
ing the United States is suffi- 
ciently grave to make conscrip- 
tion necessary for adequate 
national defense. They argue 
that a sufficient number of 
men to defend the nation can- 
not be raised by voluntary 
means and that compulsory military train- 
ing is essential. Throughout the debate, 
it was repeatedly argued that it was useless 
for the United States to appropriate billions 
of dollars for military equipment—for 
tanks and guns, air and naval craft of all 
kinds, and for the hundreds of other items 
going into the preparedness program— 
without providing for adequate man power 
to handle all this equipment. 

Few of the opponents of conscription 
denied that adequate man power was needed 
if the national defense program was to be 
successfully executed. The point at issue 
was whether sufficient numbers could be 
raised by voluntary enlistments. Oppo- 
nents said that the voluntary system had not 
been given a fair trial and that it had not 
broken down. Figures on recent enlist- 
ments are inconclusive on this point. In 
June of this year, the Army and Navy re- 
cruited 23,000 men; in July 32,000; and 
the estimated figure for August is 40,000. 
On the basis of the August enlistments, 
therefore, the voluntary system would pro- 
vide about half a million men in a year. 
Opponents of conscription contend, how- 
ever, that this number would be greatly 
increased if a serious drive were made to 
add to the number of enlistments. The 
Fish amendment, providing for the 60-day 
delay in conscription, was accepted by the 
House of Representatives largely in order 
to give the voluntary system a test. The 
same proposal was defeated in the Senate 
by only two votes. 


Present Army 

It can be seen, from the above, that the 
issue of conscription hinged largely on the 
question of how large an Army the United 
States actually needs for adequate defense. 
General George C. Marshall, chief of staff 
of the United States Army, says that in 
order to protect continental United States, 
we should have a well-equipped army of 
1,200,000 men. This is the goal toward 
which those in authority are now working. 
There must be a considerable increase in 
the Army before that goal is reached. Ten 
days ago, there were 289,000 men in the 
regular Army and the number was grow- 
ing. In July 1939 there were only 174,000 
and in May of this year, the number was 
230,000. There has thus been an increase 
of 60,000 in the last four months. The 
National Guard numbers 235,000 men. In 
the regular Army and the National Guard, 
therefore, there are now 524,000 men. This 
number will have to be more than doubled 
if the goal of 1,200,000 is to be reached. 

Those who supported the conscription 
measures argued constantly not only that 
such a large number of men could be raised 
only by compulsory measures, but also that 
conscription was the most democratic and 
most equitable manner of building up the 
man power of the armed forces. The con- 
scription method is selective. It draws 
upon all classes of the population, requiring 
each to shoulder his share of the burden. 
Moreover, the friends of conscription con- 
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DEFENSE INDUSTRY 
Should the federal government have the power to conscript industry as well as men? 


tended, this method avoids the dislocations 
to industry which would come from the 
voluntary method. Men who are necessary 
in vital industries might join the Army 
and Navy, thus seriously affecting pro- 
duction. Under the conscription method, 
each is placed where his services are most 
nedeed for defense. 

One of the most frequently stated argu- 
ments of the opponents of conscription was 
its alleged effect upon democracy. They 
said that the country loses a great deal of 
its freedom when men are forced into the 
Army in time of peace. They argued, 
further, that conscription at this time is 
a step dictated by hysteria—a step which 
will inevitably lead to a psychology of war 
and of militarism—and that with it will 
come restrictions upon free speech and 
other civil liberties. 


Conscription of Industry 


Almost as intense as the debate on the 
conscription of man power was that which 
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developed over the question of conscripting 
industry. A majority in both houses ap- 
parently felt that if conscription of men 
is necessary at this time, it is only fair that 
industry likewise be conscripted. Each 
house added an industrial conscription 
amendment to the bill it passed, although 
the amendments differ with respect to 
the method of forcing industry to co- 
operate. The logic behind those who sup- 
port this provision has been effectively 
stated by Ernest Lindley, writing in the 
Washington Post: 

“In the belief that the safety of the 
nation requires it, Congress is voting to 
conscript men for the armed services. The 
men called will have no recourse. They 
must serve one year, at least, for small pay, 
regardless of their desires, regardless of 
their convenience, and regardless of the 
financial losses which they may suffer 
through giving up other jobs. They may 
be called upon to risk their lives. Congress 
is also appropriating vast sums to provide 





the equipment deemed necessary to the 
security of the nation. If the potential 
danger to the nation is sufficient to justify 
the spending of many billions of dollars 
and, above all, the conscription of man 
power, it is surely sufficient to warrant legis- 
lation to prevent the erection of our de- 
fenses from being frustrated or delayed by 
noncooperative owners or managers of 
property.” 

Most of those who opposed the conscrip- 
tion of industry amendment do not object 
to the principle involved. They recognize 
the necessity of the government to compel 
producers of war supplies to cooperate with 
the national defense program. But they 
say that the amendment passed by the 
Senate, especially, does not provide ade- 
quate safeguards to industry. The powers 
conferred upon the President are so sweep- 
ing as to enable him to take arbitrary 
action against any company, without giving 
the owners opportunity to protect their 
interests. Moreover, they say that the 
power to conscript factories should be only 
temporary and that the property should be 
returned to its owners at the end of the 
emergency. For that reason, the amend- 
ment passed by the House received greater 
support among businessmen than the one 
included in the Senate bill. 

It -was argued, in the congressional de- 
bates, that the greatest efficiency in produc- 
tion will come from the private manage- 
ment of the defense industries. Opponents 
of the amendment contended that the gov- 
ernment cannot appoint managers of in- 
dustry without producing serious disloca- 
tions. 


A New Course 

As a matter of fact, it is expected that 
the power to commandeer, or take over, 
factories will be used only in extreme cases. 
During the World War, the government had 
such power but it used it in only a few 
exceptional cases. The mere knowledge 
that the government had the power to take 
over factories and operate them was suffi- 
cient pressure in an overwhelming majority 
of cases to compel the owners to cooperate 
with the defense program. Whatever form 
the law takes with respect to the conscrip- 
tion of industry, its main purpose will be 
to serve as a weapon to hold over industry, 
to be used only if all other methods fail. 

With the final enactment of the conscrip- 
tion bill, the United States will embark 
upon a program the like of which it has 
never before undertaken in time of peace. 
A majority has come to the conclusion, 
after long, serious, and even bitter debate, 
that the United States is confronted by a 
danger which justifies bold and unprece- 
dented action. The full implications of the 
conscription law will not be fully appre- 
ciated at once. Many of the traditional 
American ways are being abandoned. 
Rightly or wrongly, the government has 
assumed vast powers over the lives of 
individual Americans and over the opera- 
tion of American industry. 
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Group Opinions 

ET us suppose for a moment that you 

are taking a course in botany and your 
job is to analyze a flower. It is a com- 
paratively easy task because all you need 
to do is to find out the truth about the 
flower. No one cares particularly what 
you find out, for no one is affected very 
much by your findings. You yourself have 
no preconceived ideas as to what the flower 
ought to be like. You are not prejudiced 
about it. So you simply go to work in a 
scientific fashion to find out what there 
is to it. 

When you study a public problem, the 
task is far more complicated. Human 
beings are affected by these problems and 
by the way they are handled. Worse yet, 
all human beings are not affected in the 
same way. If some particular action is 
taken with respect to a problem, some 
people may be helped and others hurt. 
Many of these people who are affected 
are in your own community. Perhaps no 
one may be hurt by the way the problem 
is solved, but some people may think they 
will be hurt, so they are greatly concerned 
about it. You may be affected just as 
others are, or you may have ideas which 
you have acquired from people who are 
interested in the way the problem is solved. 
In this case you begin your study with 
certain fixed notions as to what should be 
done about the matter. In some cases you 
make up your mind before your investiga- 
tion starts. You are prejudiced. 

This means that social, economic, and 
political problems must be studied with 
great care. We must be very fair in our 
work and must try to free our minds from 
prejudices. We must try (although this 
is a very difficult thing to do) to be as 
scientific and as objective in studying a 
public problem as we are when we are 
engaged in a scientific enterprise like the 
study of a botanical specimen. 

In the nation at large and in every com- 
munity there are different groups of people 
with varying interests. There are, for 
example, businessmen and workers. In 
most cases their interests go along together. 
What is good for one group is good for the 
other. But this is not always the case. 
And sometimes when it is the case, the 
groups do not realize it. 

If a government is wise it will take into 
account the interests of all these groups 
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before it acts. And if a citizen is wise he 
will try to understand the special interests 
and the views of all the groups before he 
makes up his mind about a public question. 

Questions affecting both these groups 
come up in relation to the nation’s defense 
program. In one of the articles in THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER this week you read 
about the problem of securing the full 
cooperation of industry in defense prep- 
aration. You read of means which have 
been suggested for compelling owners of 
factories who may not wish to do so to 
engage in preparedness work. This is a 
complicated subject. Sometimes the fac- 
tory owners are as anxious as anyone to 
help with the war work. But disputes 
arise concerning the payment they shall 
receive and concerning the conditions under 
which goods shail be produced. 
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There are a number of problems involv- 
ing labor also in connection with the war 


work. There is the big question of how 
many hours men should work in the muni- 
tions plants and elsewhere in the defense 
industries. There is the auestion of how 
much they should be paid, whether they 
should be paid for overtime, whether the 
government should interfere with their 
right to strike, and so on. 

The student who wishes to make up his 
mind about all these problems in a fair, un- 
prejudiced way should seek to understand 
the points of view of the groups most 
closely affected. If he is a patriotic citizen 
his final decision will be for whatever pro- 
gram in his opinion best serves the interests 
of the nation as a whole, or if it is a pro- 
gram for his community he will favor 
whatever program best serves the com- 
munity as a whole. But he will give very 
careful and thoughtful attention to the 
opinions of groups of people who feel them- 
selves most vitally affected. He will first 
try to find out who the representative 
leaders are in the nation and in his own 
community. He will read what the national 
leaders have to say and he will undertake 
to become acquainted with at least a few 
of the leaders in his own community. 

The point just made in the last para- 
graph is an important one. It would be a 
good thing if, when a problem affecting in- 
dustry or business is being considered in a 
class, a committee of the class should dis- 
cuss the problem with a local representative 
of business—perhaps an official of the 
Chamber of Commerce or the Rotary, 
Lions, or Kiwanis club. If a question 
affecting labor is being discussed, the opin- 
ions of officials of local labor unions may 
properly be obtained. This work can also 
be done by a committee. It should be 
emphasized that the citizen is not under 
any obligation to accept the conclusions 
of any group of people, whether the group 
be composed of businessmen, farmers, 
workers, teachers, lawyers, or any others. 
It is well, however, to have at first hand 
the points of view of people who seem to 
be most vitally affected by a problem. 
Their views may be taken as evidence and 
considered in the formation of one’s 
opinions. 


Student Committees 


The plan for student committees can be 
carried much further than this. There 
should be a division of labor in a class. A 
number of committees may be appointed, 
each to specialize on some particular sub- 
ject or problem. Here is a suggestion for 
this week: 

The students of a class may select a 
committee, or the instructor may do so, 
the duty of the committee being to give 
the class up-to-the-minute information con- 
cerning legislation on conscription. THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER goes to press six days 
before it reaches its readers; that is, six 
days before the publication date. It is 
necessary that this be done in order that 
the paper may reach readers in all parts of 


the country at the same time. There is a 
lag of about that period between the time 
of printing and the time the paper is re- 
ceived in the case of most weekly publica- 
tions having a national circulation. But in 
times like these much may happen in six 
days. As THE AMERICAN OBSERVER goes 
to press, the Senate has not taken final 
action on the conscription bill. Following 
the vote in the House, the bill was sent 
back to the Senate. If the Senate does not 
accept all the changes which the House 
of Representatives has written into the 
bill, the bill must then go into a conference 
committee composed of members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 
The conference committee may spend some 
time, possibly several days, ironing out 
differences. When it agrees upon the form 
the measure shall take, it goes back in that 
form to both houses and must immediately 
be voted on without amendment. 

After the bill is passed by both houses, 
the student committee should study the 
provisions of the act carefully, determining 
such points as these: What are the age 
limits of those subject to conscription? 
For how long a period are those who are 
drafted to serve? What provision is made 
for the exemption of persons having de- 
pendents? What provision is made for the 
exemption of those who have conscientious 
objections to serving in the Army? What 
is the provision for exemption for those in 
industries essential to the carrying on of 
war? What provision is made for compel- 
ling factory owners to produce war goods 
on terms agreed upon with the govern- 
ment? When do the conscription provisions 
go into effect, immediately or 60 days after 
enactment; that is, is there to be a period 
of voluntary enlistment to determine 
whether or not conscription is necessary? 

These and other important provisions of 
the act should be reported to the class. 
Each member of the class should under- 
stand the nature of legislation of this kind, 
and if a committee is appointed to report 
on the pertinent facts, the other members 
of the class will be relieved of the necessity 
of spending a great deal of time in reading 
the act themselves. 

It would be a good thing to have a com- 
mittee appointed each week to watch for 
late developments in the case of subjects 
presented in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
The members of the committee may well 
be changed each week. This would give 
a large number of members of the class— 
the entire membership of the class in the 
course of a few weeks—practice in follow- 
ing the newspapers, the Congressional 
Record, and other sources from which late 
information may be obtained. 


Pressure Groups 


If you want to get something done, you 
may choose to act for yourself, expressing 
your own opinion but refusing to join with 
anyone else whose opinions are similar to 
yours. If you do this you may have some 
influence, but it will be limited. If, how- 
ever, you join with others and make a 
concerted effort to get the thing done, your 
influence is likely to be much greater. If 
you join with others for the purpose of 
making a concerted drive for something, 
you belong to what is called a “pressure 
group.” 

There are all kinds of pressure groups. 
Some of them are working for patriotic 
ends. Others consist of people banded to- 





gether to obtain legislation which will bene- 
fit them alone, or to obtain some other 
form of special privilege. Sometimes the 
motives of a pressure group are mixed. 
Manufacturers, for example, may form an 
organization for the purpose of exerting 
influence upon Congress or upon state legis- 
latures. They are interested, perhaps, in 
legislation favorable to manufacturers. But 
at the same time they may hope and believe 
that this legislation will be good for the 
whole country. The same thing may be 
said of organizations formed to further the 
interests of laborers or farmers or teachers 
or any other group. 

The very term “pressure group” has a 
bad sound to the ears of many people be- 
cause so many of the groups which are 
trying to influence legislation are selfish. 
But they nevertheless exert influence, and 
the only way this influence can be counter- 
acted is for citizens who are interested in 
the public welfare to band together to sup- 
port legislation which they consider to be 
in the public interest. 

A pressure group may operate in many 
different ways. One means of exerting 
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influence is for the leaders of the group 
to write letters to congressmen or legis- 
lators or to others who are in places of 
power and influence. A congressman pays 
a great deal of attention to his mail be- 
cause he wants to do what his public de- 
mands. Sometimes he is deceived. Ten 
thousand people in his district may favor 
a certain measure and 500 may oppose it. 
But if the 500 band together and all of 
them write letters to the congressman, or 
if most of them do, and if the 10,000 do 
nothing, nearly all the congressman’s 
letters will oppose the measure and he is 
likely to vote against it. People who or- 
ganize and act together get things done 
and have much more influence than do 
passive citizens who keep their opinions to 
themselves or who act alone. 

One reason why it is so hard to secure 
good, efficient government is that many 
good, patriotic citizens give so little time 
to public affairs. People who have selfish 
interests to serve are usually more active 
than the common run of citizens. For that 
reason, they frequently exert influence out 
of proportion to their numbers. 





Information Test Answers 


European History 


1. Latter part of the eighteenth century. 2. 
Otto von Bismarck. 3. French Revolution. 4. 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and England (later 
France). 5. 1871; Count Cavour and Gari- 
baldi. 6. Parliamentary Act of 1911. 


Geography 


1. Brazil. 2. Bolivia and Paraguay. 3. Five 
miles on either side of the canal. 4. Welland 
Canal. 5. Cold climate. 6. Pacific; about two 
feet. 7. About one-fourth. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Juan Andreu Alma- 
zan (hwahn’ ahn-dray’oo al-mah-sahn’), 
Antigua (an-tee’gwah), Antonescu (an-toe- 
nesh’koo), Avila Camacho (ah’vee-lah kah- 
mah’choe), Lazaro Cardenas  (lah’sah-roe 
kar’day-nahs), Daladier  (da-la-dyay), 
Dobruja (doe-broo’jah), Galapagos (gah-lah’ 
pah-goes), Gamelin (ga-muh-lan), de Gaulle 
(duh’ gol’—o as in go), Guantanamo (gwahn- 
tah’nah-moe), Petain (pay-tan), Reynaud 
(ray-noe). 





